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Giant Telescopes. 


When Galileo’s first telescope was made, 
ich enlarged an object less than five dia- 
ters, it astonished the world. And when 
finally succeeded in making one that mag- 
ied about 30 diameters, it was said that the 
rhest magnifying power had been reached, 
d plausible reasons were given to substan- 
te the statement. When, somewhat later, 
auenhofer made the celebrated Dorpat tel- 
ope of Russia, with an object glass of 93 
thes in aperture, its enormous power was 
p cause of great excitement among astrono- 
brs throughout the world. The famous Chi- 
yo telescope. with its 18} inch aperture, 
de by Clark & Sons, at a cost of $18,000, 
s till lately been at the head of great in- 
ments of this class. At Gateshead, near 
pweastle, England, R. S. Newall’s telescope, 
de by Cooke & Sons of York, with 25-inch 
erture, has for several years stood as the 
gest in the world, though of inferior quality 
d power. At present the instrument in the 
val Observatory at Washington, and now 
active operation there, gives to the United 
ates the distinction of having the largest 
d most effective refracting telescope that 
s ever constructed. This, too, was made 
Messrs. Clark, who have now nearly com- 
ted another of similar calibre, ordered by 
J. McCormick of Chicago, of McCormick’s 
per fame. ‘This, it is understood, will be 
ven to one of the Virginia universities. 
These twin “monsters of the deep’—sky, 
sea—will, in every important particular, 
the counterparts of each other. The only 
iceable differences are, the Washington in- 
ument has an aperture of 26 inches, while 
» McCormick has one of a little over 26, 
only enough to have it said that 7¢ is the 
gest in the world; the compound objective 
object-glass, in the latter weighs 170 pounds 
ile that of the former weighs 180 pounds. 
each, the glass with the tube in which it is 
erted weighs about a ton, and the whole 
‘ight may be roughly estimated at four or 
e tons. Hach has a focal length of about 
rty-three. The cost of the Government 


escope was $46,000 in currency. That of 


»Cormick will be $38,000 in gold. The con- 
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gold being estimated as it then stood. L. J. 
McCormick chose to pay the amount in gold 
when his instrument should be completed. 
The objectives alone when completed are 
worth $25,000 each, and are capable of a 


{magnifying power of 2,000 diameters, though 


owing to the interference of the atmosphere, 
a power of over 1,500 will seldom be used, but 
even this will increase the surface of the ob- 
ject viewed, to 2,250,000 times its natural 
size. 

The establishment that gives birth to these 
monster telescopes is situated in Cambridge- 
port, Mass., within easy rifle range of the 
Boston State House, It is an unpretending 
structure of plain brick, two stories high, 
about 40 feet long by 25 feet wide, with an L 
of the same width, and 30 feet long, and a 
small one-story room, perhaps 15x 20. All 
the power used in this factory is a five-horse 
power engine, of which more than three-horse 
power is seldom needed. The firm is com- 
posed of Alvan Clark and his two sons. They 
employ at present about a half-dozen hands, 
and never have in the busiest times more than 
ten. The senior A. Clark is now over 70 
years of age, and he did not begin telescope 
making until he was over 40 years old. He 
has acquired his knowledge and skill without 
instruction. He has never seen a lens in pro- 
cess of construction in the hands of any one 
out of hisown shop. Yet here are made in- 
struments which no other maker in the world 
has surpassed or equalled. 

‘The object-glass is, by far, the most difficult 
part of the work of telescope making. This 
is composed of two lenses, one of crown and 
the other of flint glass, the former to disperse 
or scatter the colors in the ray of light, and 
the latter to refract or bend the rays to a focus. 
The combined effect is to magnify the object, 
and at the same time to destroy all the rain- 
bow colors, thus presenting*the object to the 
observer in a white light or its natural color. 
These lenses are made from an immense mass 
of molten glass, called a “pot,” which of 
course looks no more like a lens than a rough 
block of marble resembles astatue. The glass 
in this massive form is made in Birmingham, 
Kngland, by Chance Brothers.& Co. This 
firm made the glass of which the English 
Crystal Palace was constructed. For lenses, 
parts are selected from the molten mass as 
nearly pure as possible, and molded into rect- 
angular blocks. Even in this apparently sim- 
ple process there is need of great care and 
skill. The “pot” of melted flint glass, which 
weighs from 650 to 2,000 pounds must be con- 
stantly stirred till a chemical action, which 
would fill the mass with bubbles, has ceased, 
and even till the glass has- become so stiff in 
cooling that it can be stirred no longer. To 
give some idea of the difficulty of this seem- 
ingly insignificant part of the work, it needs 
only be said that the glass for the lens of one 


to be paid down before the operators would 
undertake the task at all, and if unsuccessful 
in ten trials they were to be released from 
further obligation. 

On arrival at the factory in this country the 
block of glass is cut by the revolution of a cir- 
cular disk, having a flange on the edge of its 
lower surface, which, with sand for teeth, cuts 
into the glass in a way similar to that in which 
marble issawed. This gives the glass a disk- 
like form, and its first remote resemblance to 
a lens. This sawing or cutting is done by 
steam power; a plate an inch thick can be cut 
in one-half or three-quarters of an hour. It is 
next ground down by the revolving of a con- 
cave plate pressed wpon it, one surface at a 
time, till it becomes a rough double convex 
lens. Itis now opaque, like ground glass, and 
is afterward ground or smoothed down to a 
fine surface by means of emery, and then 
polished in a hand process by rubbing it with 
coal tar, beeswax and rouge. When a lens 
is sufficiently polished to admit of the trans- 
mission of light it is t6' be corrected for chro- 
matic and spherical abberation, or confusion 
among the rays. The chromatic defect is the 
showing of the colors of the rainbow, such as 
seen in looking through the triangular glass 
pendents of chandeliers. These; would in- 
terfere with the view of the object. This 
defect is corrected by a careful adjustment of 
the relative thickness of the crown and flint 
plates. 

As no mathematical rules can aid in the per- 
fection of the lens, this work can be effected 
only by a wearisome system of tests continued 
daily and hourly for weeks and months. De- 
fects are thus carefully ascertained and re- 
moved. But the required modifications are so 
slight, and the work so delicate, that hard as 
the glass is, the workmen dare attempt noth- 
ing more violent than simply to rub down its 
surface by the application of wet rouge with 
the finger tips, and often the rubbing that re- 
moves a defect in one place produces another 
near it. The amount of surface that is worn 
away in this process is incalculably small, yet 
it makes all the difference between a com- 
plete failure and an objective that meets every 
requirement of the astronomer. This delicate 
process would have no appreciable effect in 
removing a scratch, and when the surface of a 
lens is scratched, the defect can be removed 
only by beginning again with the grinding, 
which of course compels the repetition of the 
smoothing, polishing and correcting processes 
afterward. 

It is almost amusing to witness the exces- 
sive care with which they mount the great 
plates of glass for frequent testing. Only the 
gentleness with which a very sick child or a 
severely wounded person is moved by careful 
nurses is comparable with the tender pains 
taken in moving a large lens. A hand-barrow 
has been constructed for this special purpose. 


et was made for both at the same time,|of the 26-inch telescopes cost, in its rough,|A soft bed is prepared upon it, and carefully 
out four years ago, and at the same price, | massive state, no less than $6,000 ; $3,000 had overlaid with snowy sheets of fine soft paper. 
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The glass plates are placed side by side in a 
vertical position, then slowly moved toward 
one another, and kept from immediate con- 
tact by pieces of tinfoil ; then turned carefully 
over till they rest horizontally upon a softly 
cushioned stool which has been placed in the 
centre of a brazen ‘cell” or hoop of 100 
pounds weight. Then the cell is slowly raised 
till the plates rest upon a shoulder within it. 
Now another and smaller brass hoop is screw- 
ed above the lens as it rests upon the shoulder, 
and the precious treasure is thus securely 
fastened in the cell. It is now softly placed 
upon the bed, and with great caution, wheeled 
across the building where, by a similar tender 
process, it is removed to the rolled iron tube, 
resembling a long steam boiler, in which it is 
temporarily mounted for testing. The lens 
for the Washington telescope was nine months 
in process of construction. The present one 
for L. J. McCormick received the manipula- 
tion of eight months. Considering the amount 
of untiring skilled labor expended, by which 
rude lumps of glass become worth a small for- 
tune, it will not seem strange that they are 
tended and watched over like a sick child. 
The unfinished telescopes are protected in the 
building by a complete system of burglar 
and fire telegraphic alarms, contrived by the 
Clarks themselves, and working automati- 
cally, which communicate with their resi- 
dence near by.—Cor. VV. Y. Tribune. 


For “The Friend.” 
The Straight Gate and the Broad Way, 


AN ALLEGORY. 
(Concluded from page 284.) 

“T now set myself to observe what was 
the particular let, molestation and hindrance 
which obstructed particular travellers in their 
endeavors to enter in at the Strait Gate, I 
remarked a huge portly man who seemed de- 
sirous of getting in, but he carried about him 
such a vast provision of bags fullof gold, and 
had on so many rich garments, which stuffed 
him out so wide, that though he pushed and 
squeezed, like one who really had a mind to 
get in, yet he could not possibly doso. Then 
1 heard a voice crying, ‘Wo to him who 
loadeth himself with thick clay.’ The poor 
man felt that something was wrong, and even 
went so far as to change some of his more 
cumbersome vanities into others which seem- 
ed less bulky, but still he. and his pack were 
much too wide for the gate. He would not 
however give up the matter so easily, but be- 
gan to thfow away a little of the coarser part 
of his baggage, but still I remarked he threw 
away none of the vanities which lay near his 
heart. He tried again, but it would not do; 
still his dimensions were too large. He now 
looked up and read these words, ‘ How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of God.’ The poor man sighed to 
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seemed to look back with disdain on all that 
he was quitting. He soon found, however, 
that he was so bloated with pride, and stuffed 
out with self-sufficiency, that he could not get 
in. Nay, he was in a worse way than the 
rich man just named ; for he had been willing 
to throw away some of his outward luggage, 
whereas this man refused to part with a grain 
of that vanity and self-applause which made 
him too large for the way. The sense of his 
own worth so swelled him out that he stuck 
fast in the gateway, and could neither get in 
nor out, 
all these big thoughts of himself, if he wished 
to be reduced to such a size as to pass the gate, 
he gave up all thoughts of it. He scorned 
that humility and self-denial, which might 
have shrunk him down to the proper dimen- 
sions; the more he insisted on his own quali- 
fications for entrance, the more impossible it 
became to enter, for the bigger he grew. Find- 
ing that he must become quite another man- 
ner of man before he could hope to get in, he 
gave up the desire; and I now saw that 
though when he set his face towards the 
Happy Land he could not get an inch for- 
ward, yet the instant he made a motion to 
turn back into the world, his speed became 
rapid enough, and he got back into the Broad 
Way much sooner than he got out of it. 

Many, who for a time were brought down 
from their usual bulk by some affliction, 
seemed to get in with ease. They now thought 
all their difficulties over, for having been sur- 
feited with the world during their late disap- 
pointment, they turned their backs upon it 
willingly enough, and fancied they were tired 
of it. A fit of sicknegs, perhaps, which is very 
apt to reduce, had for a time brought their 
bodies into subjection, so that they were en- 
abled just to get in at the gateway; but as 
soon as health and spirits returned, the way 
grew narrower and narrower to them; and 
they could not get on, but turned short, and 
got back into the world. I saw many attempt 
to enter who were stopped short by a large 
burden of worldly cares; others by a load of 
idolatrous attachments; but I observed that 
nothing proved a more complete bar than that 
vast bundle of prejudices, with which multi- 
tudes were loaded. Others were fatally ob- 
structed by loads of bad habits which they 
would not lay down, though they knew it 
prevented their @ntrance. 

Some few, however, of most descriptions, 
who had kept their light alive by craving con- 
stant supplies from the king’s treasury, got 
through at last by a strength which they felt 
not to be their own. One poor man, who 
carried the largest bundle of bad habits I had 
seen, could nat get on astep; he never ceased, 


however, to implore for light enough to see|to the soldiers of the escort. 


Finding now that he must cut off| beginning had not been so promising, but w 


they got their labor for their pains. It wot 
have been possible for them to have redu 
themselves, had they attemptedtit, but to wi 
the narrow way was impossible. 

What grieved me most was to observe t 
many who got on successfully a good w 
now stopped to rest and to admire their o 
progress. While they were thus valuing the 
selves on their own attainments, their lig 
diminished.* While these were boasting h 
far they had left others behind who had 
out much earlier, some slower travellers wh 


had walked meekly ,and cireumspeetly, np 
outstripped them. These last walked not 

though they had already attained; but t 

one thing they did, forgetting the thin 
which were behind, they pushed forward 

the mark, for the prize of their high calli 

These, though naturally weak, yet by layi 
aside every weight, finished the race that w 
before them. Those who had kept their ‘lig 
burning,’ who were not ‘wise in their ov 
conceit,’ who ‘laid their help on one who 
mighty,’ who had ‘chosen to suffer afflicti: 
rather than to enjoy the pleasures of sin fox 
season,’ came at length to the Happy Lan 
They had indeed the Dark and Shadowy Vi 
ley to cross, but even there they found ar 
and a staff to comfort them. Their light i 
stead of being put out by the damps of t! 
Valley and Shadow of Death, often burnt wi 
added brightness. Some indeed suffered t! 
terrors of a short eclipse ; but even then the 
light, like that of a dark lantern, was not p 
out; it was only turned for awhile from hi 
who carried it, and even those often finish 
their course with joy. But be that as it migl 
the instant they reached the Happy Land, : 
tears were wiped from their eyes; and tl 
king himself came forth and welcomed the 
into his presence, and put a crown upon the 
heads, with these words, ‘ Well done, go 
and faithful servant, enter thou into the j 
of thy Lord,’” 


For “The Friend, 
Marcoy’s Journey Across South America. 
(Continued from page 285.) 

“As on the previous evening, fires we 
kindled on the shore, and now, as then, y 
made our beds among the stones, calling « 
sleep to calm the nervous trepidation wi 
which we were all agitated. 

‘Our people, fraternally mixed with tl 
Antis, passed a part of the night in warmir 
up and cooking under our very eyes, and - 
our own pots, the provisions which they hs 
stolen from us the evening before. Just 
day-break five balseros [raftsmen], took tl 
key of the fields, and carried off with the 
the sabres, muskets and haversacks belongir 
Left withor 


where his misery lay; he threw down one of] means of defence, but preserving the use 


his bundles, then another, but all to little 


find that it was impossible to enjoy his fill of/pose; still he could not stir. At last striving 
both worlds, and ‘ went away sorrowing.’ If}as if in agony (which is the true way of enter- 


he ever afterwards cast a thought towards 
the Happy Land, it was only to regret that 
the road which led to it was too narrow to 
admit any but the meagre children of want, 
who were not so encumbered by wealth as to be 
too big for the passage. Had he read on, he 
would have seen that ‘with God all things 
are possible.’ 


pur-| their eyes and their two arms, these soldie 


could still save us by acting as rowers in plas 
of those we had lost. We proposed therefo 


ing) he threw down the heaviest article in his|4o arm them with poles, and mount them up¢ 


pack; this was selfishness: the poor fellow 
felt relieved at once, his light burned brightly, 
and the rest of his pack was as nothing. 
Then I heard a great noise as of carpenters 
at work. I looked what this might be, and 
saw many sturdy travellers, who finding they 
were too bulky to get through, took it into 


Another advanced with much confidence of|their heads not to reduce themselves, but to 
success, for having little worldly riches or|widen the gate; they hacked on this side, and 
honors, the gate did not seem so strait to him./hewed on that; but all their hacking and 
He got to the threshold triumphantly, and|hewing, and hammering was to no purpose, 


* A very similar testimony and admonition to th 
is borne by Jobn Barclay : which is preceded by a ft 
lively remarks thus: “To feel something good visiti 
us, is one thing; but. patiently to endure all the turnir 
of the holy Hand upon us, both in breaking down the ¢ 
nature, and building up the new edifice on the su 
foundation, is another matter. I fear too many among 
us, content ourselves with knowing but very little 
the latter operation ; and even when that is ial 
begun, they are for taking down the scaffolding a: 
boarding in front, in order to show others what is got 
on.’ —Mem. and Let. p. 199. i : 
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2 rafts, a proposition which they accepted, |hevelled hair, and their faces suitably daubed at this spot. As we advanced, it gradually 
t the execution of which they postponed.|with red and black, started out from among became more contracted, until between one 


ounded in their pride, and considering it a]the trees. 


shonor to have been despoiled of their arms 
churupacos (paltry civilians), they only 
ked for the time necessary to take their re- 
nge, swearing that before an hour was over 
ey would bring the vagabonds back dead or 
ve. Before we cou'd open our mouths to 
ply they had disappeared in the wood. As 
ither the thieves hor the thief-catchers, 
ither the civil nor the military, ever ap- 
ared again, we concluded that this double 
asion was the result of a plan concocted in 
e night. \ 

‘A cholo of the mission acquainted with 
¢ idiom of the Antis was designated by our 
aplain, Father Bobo, to serve as dragoman, 
d, thanks to his conversation with the sav- 
es, an unexpected light was thrown upon 
r situation. Without knowing it, we had 
en walking over a mine ready charged, 
ich at any moment might explode under 
r feet. 

“The successive disasters which had hap- 
ned to our rafts were not the effect of ac- 
lent, as we believed, but the result of a 
nspiracy. It was the intention of the bal- 
ros to appropriate the objects which com- 
sed their lading, and of which they had 


The bow and arrows, barbed or 
provided with a fish-hook of bone, which they 
held in their hand, showed that they formed 
a fishing party. Three dogs with pointed 
ears accompanied them. Two of these ani- 
mals were of ‘a blue color from the muzzle to 
the very end of their tails. The third was of 
a purple tint. Isawat a glance that the first 
two had been stained with false-indigo, and 
that the color of the third was derived from 
rocou.” 

“ Our new friends, who had retired at night- 
fall, returned at day-break accompanied by 
their wives. These ladies were loaded with 
provisions, which made their visit doubly 
agreeable. In exchange for some trifling 
articles of toy-ware we obtained fowls, eggs, 
bananas, and the dried flesh of the vache 
@ Anta (tapir). This exchange, being effected 
to the satisfaction of both parties, we looked 
about us and could not resist a smile. Men 
and women alike had evidently made a care- 
ful toilet on our account. The faces:of the 
men were freshly daubed with red and black ; 
the plate of silver suspended to their nostrils 
had been polished up; the women displayed 
a profusion of necklaces and bracelets made 
of seeds, drupes and kernels of fruits strung 


ered one-half to the Antis if the latter had|on a thread. Some, more fashionably dressed 
nsented to aid them in their work of rapine.|than others, wearing like a shoulder-knot a 
3 In fine, these same balseros, in order to|dozen skins of birds of brilliant colors, or a 
nvyince the savages that the pillage of our|bunch of tapir’s claws which made a rattling 
ods was only an act of justice, had told|noise when they moved, which reminded one 
em that we were punarunacunas (men of|of the crotalum (a kind of tambour played by 


e plateaux), faithless and lawless,. having 
settled home, no king and no God, and 
at we would only lead them to their destruc- 
m. The food we had given to them at Mapi- 
nuhuari, and especially the doubtful ham, 
sre poisoned. If the Antis had eaten this 
t’s-bane and escaped with their lives, it was 
cause they had stomachs lined with copper; 
it on the next occasion we should be sure to 
uble the dose, and not one of them would 
cape ! . 

“Tt is easy to understand the effect of such 
sinuations on these stupid savages. It was 
ith the greatest difficulty we could persuade 
em we. had no wish to shorten their days. 
uther Bobo had to intervene in person, and 
ll to his aid the oratorical resources of the 
ilpit. He even produced his pocket-crucifix, 
d offered to swear upon the holy image that 
i intentions had always been honest, and 
3 hearts full of benevolence towards our 
1e€s. . 

“ Almost convinced by the discourse of our 
aplain that. we had never had the least in- 
notion to injure them, the savages seemed 
sposed to remain with us. Some trifling 
tacles which we at once distributed among 
em, a little friendly banter, or a well-timed 
ile, restored some degree of serenity to their 
oubled souls. We took advantage of this 
ange in their humor to prepare for depar- 
re, got ready our canoes, and pushed out 
to the stream, and five minutes afterwards 
e shores of Umiripanco disappeared in the 
stance.” 

Our traveller, in his record of their voyage 
om day to day, gives some insight into the 
tbits and character of the Antis Indians. 
aving gone ashore at Sangobatea to pass the 
ght, he says: ‘‘ We had hardly selected a 
nvenient place for camping, when seven or 
zht savages, clothed in loose sacs, with dis- 


- 


the priests of Cybele) or of the rattlesnake. 
The women and young girls had their hair 
cut square across their foreheads level with 
their eyes, and floating loose behind. The 
sac which enveloped them in its large folds 
prevented us from forming an opinion of their 
figures. 

“ At Cominpini, a point remarkable for a 
succession of frightful rapids whose waves 
mingled together, rolled over each other and 
whirled about as if they had been made to 
boil by a blazing furnace beneath, the Antis 
Simuco, who had attached his canoe to a raft 
manned by his brother, was standing up, hold- 
ing by its side to assist if necessary. At the 
moment when the raft, towing the canoe with 
the two women seated in it, passed between 
the rocks, the sharp eye of the savage dis- 
covered in the midst of the tumultuous waves 
a sabalo or shad, which was mounting the cur- 
rent. Stooping down, he seized his bow, placed 
an arrow in it, aimed at the fish and pierced 
it through and through, and all this with such 
rapidity that had it been night the whole ac- 
tion would have been visible in the gleam of 
a single flash of lightning. If the danger that 
surrounded us had not counselled prudence, I 
could have sprung to my feet, clapped my 
hands, and cried ‘Encore,’ so superb was the 
Indian in artistic verve and-activity of move- 
ment, with his hair streaming in the wind, 
his sac inflated by the rapidity of the course 
down the rapid, and flapping in the air behind 
him. Some minutes afterwards we reached 
a gentler slope, the canoes and rafts slackened 
their speed, and the sabalo which we had 
seen from a distance floating Nke a buoy, with 
the arrow stuck through its body, came near 
enough for Simuco to secure.” 

The passage of one of the rapids is thus de- 
scribed: ‘‘The river, entrenched between two 
walls of freestone, was about 60 yards broad 


and two miles from Sibucuni it scarcely ex- 
ceeded a dozen yards in breadth. There the 
double wall of rock suddenly sunk away. A 
belt of foam, above which rose a light mist 
barring the bed of the river, warned us of the 
‘approach of danger. The eyes of the savages 
twinkled, the rowers bent to their stroke like 
Jaguars about to make a spring. Those who 
steered half rose, and with their nostrils in- 
‘flated and their hair streaming in the wind, 
pressed firmly against the sides of the canoe 
the oar which served as a rudder. There en- 
sted a moment of feverish expectation and 
terrible anxiety, during which no one could 
foresee whether we would be able to descend 
the rapid in safety, or should be swallowed 
up by it. Like black-snakes, slender and alert, 
our canoes glided into the whirlpool of foam, 
and disappeared from view. The most reso- 
lute among us shut our eyes. A few seconds 
elapsed ; then the hurrah of the savages an- 
nounced the issue of the struggle—the rapid 


of Tunkini was safely passed. 

‘Below this dangerous passage, the river 
contracted still more, and continued its course 
between two walls or dykes of basalt, which 
succeeded to the freestone. The summits of 
these formations were covered with a dense 
vegetation, were joined one to the other by a 
net work of lianas and Sarmentacee, which 
formed, at an elevation of some 30 feet, a dome 
of verdure impenetrable to the rays of the sun. 
It was some minutes before our eyes, dazzled 
by the light outside, became accustomed to 
the greenish obscurity of this gorge, the most 
remarkable work of nature that we had yet 
met with on,our journey. 

“The natural tunnel or gorge, by whatever 
name we choose to designate it, might be 
somewhat less than a third of a mile in length, 
and about 50 feet wide, terminating in a lu- 
minous point like a star. Its walls were fur- 
rowed by vertical trenches, serving as beds or 
conduits to the little streams which fell from 
their summits into the river, with no other 
noise than a kind of gentle trickling. We 
counted in our passage through the gorge, 
twenty-three of these pretty falls; in the un- 
equal intervals between which, we could see 
in the dim light, now a compact group of little 
columns, now a truncated shaft; the incessant 
dripping of the foliage, drops of rain, and tears 
of dew, during an incalculable number of ages, 
having sculptured the basalt, and, produced 
the most charming accidents of architecture, 
the most fantastic arabesques, the most ex- 
quisite essays at ornamentation. 

‘«‘ The river rendered furious by its captivity 
within these basaltic walls, but concentrating 
its fury in the depth of its bed, throbbed in 
its whole mass, and caused the bottom of our 
canoes to tremble under our feet. Soon the 
current, already rapid, redoubled its speed, the 
parallel sculptures of the two walls grew con- 
fused; the star-like point which had served 
as our Pharos, grew larger and larger until it 
became a portal, opening to a wide extended 
space. With the swiftness of an arrow our 
canoes rushed out of the darkness of the gorge; 
passed some 20 yards further on the puncu or 
pass of Tunkini (a notch or gap between two 
masses of rock), and suddenly shot out into 
the open, inundated with air and sunshine. 
Henceforth the Cordillera was behind us. We 
had entered on the American plains. 

(To be continued.) 


292 THE FRIEND. 


Copy of a letter found among Jane Pear-|have me to be, similar to a tried servant, 
son’s papers, addressed to Martha Hcroyd,|‘‘Why doth he yet find fault; who hath re- 
written in the year 1788. This letter was|sisted his will?” But since, I have seen, noth- 
not received by M. E. (now Martha Smith)jing less would have done. I don’t know that 
until 8th mo. 1826, when she was at Kendal,|these remarks may be applicable to thee, but 
on her way to Scotland on a religious visit ;|[ have felt most easy to communicate them 
it was addressed to M. E. when under deeply|just as they flow; they are a few of my most 


religious exercise, and is as follows: 
Whitehaven, Ist of 3d mo, 1788. 
Martha Ecroyd,—Dear child, for whom I 
have witnessed a travail even to yearning of 
spirit for thy preservation, and that thou may 
be enabled to bear the turning of the Holy 
Hand; for although the past part of thy life 
may have been spent in a good degree of in- 
nocency, yet I have apprehended while mus- 
ing on thee, that melting in the furnace will 
not injure; be not afraid of the fiery opera- 
tions, nor the trying dispensation by thee till 
now unexperienced ; they are baptisms tbat 
refine, and are not for our destruction as the 
grand adversary would persuade; let not, 
therefore, his temptations distract thy mind ; 
believe not his suggestions, though the numer- 
ous and increasing afflictions assigned thee, 
be like the impetuous torrent of a troubled 
sea, breaking thy rest and assailing thy weak 
mind: weak have I written? well, I’ll not re- 
call it—weak through watchings, fastings and 
manifold besetments, new and strange to thee, 
through more than usual exertions, as thy 
state may require it to resist the tempter; 
and these efforts being unsuccessful, the time 
not being fully come, has had a tendency to 
weaken thy faith, and lay waste that hope 
once begotten ; be quiet in thy mind and thou 
wilt see many footsteps of foresteppers that 
are perhaps nearer their journey’s end, and 
these way-marks have inscribed upon them, 
“Fear not, worm Jacob.” They have not per- 
ished in the vast howling wilderness, although 
they have been among fiery serpents, and in 
the mouth of the devourer. Yet the good 
Shepherd’s care,—oh! mine heart praises his 


precious articles, they cost me much, even a 
giving up all, and the natural life much en- 
dangered; they are the terms of my initiation 
into the true Vine, times never to be forgotten, 
moments now highly prized, turns I trust to 
my account. I hope my tears then poured 
out, are bottled up: suffer me therefore to 
sing of mercy and of judgment, for mercy re- 
joices against it. Now my dear, don’t let an- 
guish and the severity of thy trials cause thee 
to slight these awful, solemn and important 
truths, memorials from the bottom of Jordan; 
that it fared better with me than some, that 
my pains have not been so excruciating, or 
more abundant fortitude had been dispensed. 
I answer I believe not, but I always felt it best 


with my own hands I packed up all the book 
histories and poems. Of these there we 
three hundred bound books, not counting f 
unbound ones, and scrolls and pamphlet 
There were three hair trunks full, six feet j 
length, of Malay books only. Then the 
were two trunks filled with letters, Javanes 
Bali, and Bujis books, and various image 
paintings with their frames, musical instr 
ments, inscriptions, and lontar leaves. (€ 
these there were three or four boxes. Besid 
this, the Javanese instruments, with the 
equipments, were in one great box, and the 
were many thousands of specimens of animé 
whose carcases had been taken out, but stuff 
like life. There were also two or three trun 
full of birds in thousands, and of various 8p 
cies, and all stuffed. There were also sever 
hundred bottles, of different sizes, filled wi 
snakes, scorpions, and worms of differe’ 
kinds. The bottles were filled with gin ¢ 
prevent corruption. The animals were tht 
like life. There were also two boxes fille 


ta keep out of frettings, and as much in the|with coral of a thousand kinds; also shell 
patience as my proving would admit. mussels, and bivalves of different species. O 
I don’t expose these things in the creaturely Jall these articles stated above he placed) 
will, but I do think at present, Iam serving|value greater than gold; and he was col 
my Master, in visiting His seed, and may He|stantly coming in to see that nothing was hui 
bless it to thee is the earnest prayer of my soul;}or broken. And when they were all read 
and if thou finds freedom and composure to|they were shipped by a lighter; and whe 
drop me a line, it will be kindly accepted by |they were all safely on board he called m 
one whose trials have rendered supple and of|into his office, saying, ‘ Tuan (sir), take thi 
a commiserating texture. “I weep with those |letter and keep it with care,—it is to the sam 
that weep,” for when deliverance cometh not effect as the one I gave you at Malacca,—an 
by man, nor any of the children of men, but|when English gentlemen arrive here, show 
by the outstretched arm of Divine power,|to them, and they will have regard for yot 
making a way for usthrough the great deep/And should you take office in a court of justi¢ 
where plays Leviathan, that crooked piercing|as interpreter, show it to the Governor, § 
serpent; these redeemed children wear the/that you will get a higher salary than Malay 
marks of their trials about them, they are|usually obtain. Don’t be distressed. IfI li 
‘‘signs on their arms and as frontlets between |I shall certainly return to Singapore, but if” 
their eyes,” and they are known to each other/die, may you prosper. Study English till yo 
by their tender feelings; and when unerring|are well acquainted with it. Here is anothé 
Wisdom sees meet, to command Him whojnote, and after I have sailed, take it to Mj 


ever-blessed name—takes out of the mouth of| bears the destroying weapon to stay his hand,|Gobrus (Wingrove?)—he will give you 20 
the destroyer “the two legs or the piece of these have the signs of deliverance in their|dollars. Take that for your expenses; and? 


an ear.” He has done it for many, and my 
belief is he will do it for thee; and these 
minds can ‘set up their Ebenezer,” and are 
qualified from heartfelt experience to speak 
to others when required, and say ‘‘Come, and 
{ will tell what the Lord has done for my 
soul. He brought me up out of an horrible 
pit, out of the miry clay, and set my feet upon 
a rock, and established my goings, and has 
put a new song into my mouth, even praises 
unto His name.” And this is not trafficking 
in unfelt truths, or dealing in things made 
ready to our hands, but “ what our eyes have 
seen, which we have looked upon, and our 
hands have handled of the word of life, we 
declare unto others ;” but this preparation of 
heart is of the Lord, and to some of us, not 
the work of a day, week, month, or year. 
Many years of deep affliction and sorrow 
passed over my head, whilst | was under the 
preparing hand of my God—day and night 
were alike to me; when morning I wished for 
evening, and when evening I wished for morn- 
ing, often wishing I had never been born, and 
sometimes when under anguish of spirit in- 
describable, I have been ready to think it 
hard that I was delivered up into the hand of 
my strong enemy against whom I was not 
able to rise, he esteeming “my iron as straw 
and my brass as rotten wood,” laughing at 
the shaking of the spear in my hand, I be- 
lieving I was willing to be what truth would 


countenances, and hail their fellow pilgrims}T return, I intend to have many books copie 
with corresponding joy which they have learnt |about the countries around, and I will acknoy 
on the banks of deliverance. I wish not to ledge how much you have assisted me in th 
enlarge—take these few scattered sentences|Malay language, and in acquiring the books 
for thy good, and believe me to be in all trials, |&e¢., before alluded to. I will relate this s 
thy affectionate, sympathizing, poor little/that Europeans may know and trust you i 
sister, JANE Pearson. your occupation.’ I was silent while I too 
SEES amas the testimonial, my eyes flowing with tear 

For “Tho Friend.” | from great grief; the day was as if my fathe 

Hakayit Abdulla, and mother had died. | 

RQOnbinE el Are URES “ Such was my separation from Mr. Raffles 

“On acertain day, Mr. Raffles said to me,/I was not distressed about my livelihood, 0 
‘Tuan (sir), I intend to sail in three days|because of his greatness, or because of mj 
hence, so collect all my Malay books.’ And /|losing him; but because of his noble bearing 
when I heard this my heart palpitated and |his justness, modesty, and respect to his is 
my spirit was gone. SoI asked him where |low-men.” 
he was going, when he told me he was going} “I again returned to Malacca for two 
to Europe; and when I heard this, I could|three months, when, on returning to Singa 
bear it no longer, I felt as if I had lost father|pore, I learnt from Colonel Farquhar that th 
and mother—such was my condition, that my|ship in which Mr. Raffles was a passenge 
eyes were bathed in tears. When he per-|having sailed from Bencoolin, had on the sam 
ceived this, his face became flushed, and, {evening been burnt, with all his baggage ar 
wiping his tears with his handkerchief, he|collections, nothing being saved but Mr. R 
told me not to be disheartened, for if he lived|fles and his wife. And when I heard th 
he intended to return to Singapore. news I was breathless, remembering all th 
“He then called me into the room and told|Malay books of ancient date collected fron 
me that there Were three presses filled with|various countries—all these lost with th 
Malay books, and to wrap them up well in|wonderful collection. As to his other pre 
wax cloth, and pack them in hair trunks, four|perty I did not care, for, if his life wer 
in number. There were also Javanese instru-|spared, he could reinstate this. But the bool 
ments and various other articles; and when|could not be recovered, for none of them wer 
he had shown me all these he went out, so! printed, but in manuscript—they were so rar 


iy 
j 
} 


a; that is what distressed me.” 
(To be continued.) 


Selected. 
LOOK AT HOME. 


you heed the homely adage handed down from 
lays of yore, 
lyou sweep your neighbor’s dwelling, clean the 
subbish from your door.” 
no filth, no rust there gather—leave no traces of 
decay, ° } 
k up every weed unsightly, brush the fallen leaves 
away. : 
perchance, we may hayelleisure o’er our neighbor, 
vatch to keep, \ 
lhe work assigned us finished, we before our door 
may sweep ; 
7 him where the moss is clinging—token ever of 


gecay— 

re the thistles, quickly springing, daily must be 
leared away. : 

alas! our work neglecting oft we mount the judg- 

ment seat. 

1 his failings, his omissions, we our weary brother 
greet ; 

yme hidden nook forgotten, searching with a careful 
eye, 

the springing weeds discover, some slight blemish 
there descry. u 

ve faithfully have labored thus to sweep without, 
within, 

hk up envy, evil speaking, malice, each besetting sin, 

ids that by the sacred portals of the inner temple 


TOW 
onous weeds the heart defiling, bearing bitterness 

‘and woe. 
his slothfulness, his blindness, we our brother 
harshly chide, 

-ying in our strength and wisdom, we condemn him 
in our pride, 
him why he has neglected thus before his door to 
sweep ; 

ly grown careless he has slumbered, failed his plot 
to rightly keep. A 

he judgment seat still sitting we no helping hand 
extend, ; 

'ssist our weaker brother his shortcomings to amend; 
his weariness, his falterings, we no sweet compas- 
sion show; 

‘m our store no cordial bring him, no encouragement 
bestow. : 

while busy with our neighbor, urging him to cease- 

less care, 

‘ing to the thoughtless idlers, to their labor to 

repair, 

‘unseen the dust has gathered—weeds are growing, 

where of yore 

w’rets fair and sweet were blooming, when we swept 

before our door. 

| how easy o’er our brother, faithful ward and watch 

to keep, 

, alas! before our dwelling, hard indeed to daily 

sweep ; 

-der than to share the conflict, “by the stuff” at 
home to stay, 

iier far to sit in judgment than to humbly watch and 
pray. 


————_> e—__—_—_ 


John Griffith. 


(Continued from page 286.) 


‘t was a significant testimony of John Bar- 
, that “ Modified Quakerism will not stand 
: fire.” This appertains to the thing itself; 
1 we believe also that every upholding of, 
complicity with that which is out of the 
ath or life of Christ, tends to weaken us as 
lividuals, and indirectly, in proportion to 
+ influence, to weaken thegvhole Society of 
ich we are members, asin the case of Achan. 
He that is not with me is against me;” and, 
fe that gathereth not with me, scattereth 
eoad,” saith our divine Lawgiver. Such 
ngs provoke the Most High, who is the 
‘y strength and defence of His people, to 
Rdenve imself from us; though, as in the 
se of Samson, we at first may not know it. 
[s not the truth of J. Barclay’s declaration 


For “The Friend.” 


THE FRIEND. 


one country might have only two of|both in act and life every day developing, | 


being more and more made manifest as time 
rolls on and opens out the strategetic spirit 
and power of the enemy ; and his divination 
and enchantment upon and overus, even some 
who seemed too established to be drawn from 
the steadfastness which seemed to be theirs 
in Christ. Would that these might see the 
relapsing tendency, as well as the unsubstan- 
tial fruits of their undecided, half and half 
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nature of true faith, and that it must be evi- 
denced by good works; for faith when only an 
assent or consent of the mind to principles of 
religion truein themselves, being alone, is dead, 
as the body is without the Spirit. The power 
of Truth had great dominion, it being a time 
not easily to be forgotten. The next day L 
bad a meeting at Swarthmore; where also I 
was led to speak largely of faith, of historical 
and implicit faith, and to set forth the nature 


course, and seck for ability from the I Am of|of that faith which was once delivered to the 


His people to condemn the same, and with 
true loyalty of heart and mind te the King of 
kings, enlist with staidness of purpose under 
His banner, and again, with their brethren 
who are in bonds for the gospel’s sake, con- 
tend earnestly for the faith once delivered to 
the saints. 

John Griffith with his companions in tribu- 
lation for the testimony of Jesus Christ, 
Samuel Bownas, Samuel Fothergill, John 
Churchman, Peter Andrews, Samuel Neal, 
Samuel Scott, with many other wise and 
strong men of that day, had no sympathy 
with, neither were in any wise abettors of the 
“ Modified Quakerism” which seems so fasci- 
nating to many up and down in our time, and 
which John Barclay so much deprecated for 
its deceivableness and superficiality: being 
truly proven not to “stand the fire.” 

J. Griffith in the following selections draws 
a distinction between a historical faith, or a 
mere speculative knowledge and bare assnt 
to the truths set forth in the Scriptures, and 
that living virtue or true faith which purifies 
the heart, overcometh the world, out of weak- 
ness maketh strong, and of which Christ Jesus 
is the author and finisher. It was of this faith 
that the apostle so often speaks; that upon 
finishing his. course he. rejoiced in having 
“kept;” by which he fought “ the good fight ;” 
which like a shield, he represents as ‘‘able to 
quench all the fiery darts of the wicked ;” 
without which “it is impossible to please 
God ;” and which, asin the case of Peter when 
walking on the sea to Jesus, justin proportion 

s it begins to fail, we begin to sink. 

J. G. alludes to some under our name in 
that day, who were turned against the Truth 
as held by us, and at the same time pretended 
to maintain its cause. He shows the condi- 
tion of these, and points out how they were 


saints, and was their victory over the world 
and all the corruptions thereof. It works by 
love, to the purifying of the heart, and when 
the heart is made pure, we Can see God. 
‘Blessed are the pure in heart,’ said Christ, 
‘for they shall see God.’ And his apostle 
said, ‘ By faith we come to see him that is in- 
visible.’ It is plain from the Holy Scripture, 
that it proceeds from the Holy Spirit in man; 
for it is the evidence of things not seen, and 
the substance of things hoped for. No man 
can possibly please God without it. O, that 
mankind would carefully examine themselves, 
whether or no they be in this faith! If they 
be in it, they cannot be strangers to Christ, 
inwardly revealed ; for he dwells in the hearts 
of true believers by faith ; his kingdom being 
within, wherever his laws and ordinances are 
discerned, clearly understood, and willingly 
obeyed. When this faith is received and 
held in a pure conscience, there is no com- 
plaint of hard things being required, or his 
commands being grievous; but a soul en- 
dued with this powerful principle, can say 
with sincerity, the Lord’s ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and his paths are paths of peace. 
{t was a good time, and I hope profitable to 
many.” 

“The meeting at Yeoland was a suffering 
time, much of the testimony given me to 
bear, went forth sharply against such who 
-were strong and confident in profession, with- 
out real experience of the living virtue and 
holy efficacy of God’s eternal Truth, to quicken 
and season their spirits. We find it hard 
to gain any entrance on such. The testi- 
mony is often felt to rebound* which in low 
times is a great discouragement to the poor 
instrument. Here the faith and patience of 
the gospel must be exercised. I understood 
after meeting, that the state of some present 


traduced and gradually led from the paths of|had been remarkably spoken to that day, 


safety, so as finally, blinded by darkness, “ to 
follow anti-christ whithersoever he will lead 
them.” How dangerous to neglect the still 
small voice of the Divine Witness, and forget- 
ting or rejecting the child’s state—the teach- 
able, meek and lowly walk in and before our 
Emmanuel—to be, because thereof, suffered 
to become, in the language of the apostle, 
“blemishes, sporting themselves in their own 
deceivings ;” ‘Spots in your feasts of charity, 
when they feast with you; * * clouds they 
are without water, carried about of winds; 
trees whose fruit withereth,”’ &. Notwith- 
standing this J. G. expresses as his full belief, 
that our Society will not cease to be a people, 
nor the glory wholly depart therefrom, as it 
did from the Jewish, andin great degree from 
the lapsed Christian church. But bitter cups 
must be drunk, he says, before mankind in 
general will be humbled enough to submit to 
the yoke of Christ, 
led in the footsteps, 
the flock of His companions. 


The Journal resumed: ‘ At Coltis meeting, |power of it in others. 


which tended to humble my mind in thank- 
fulness before the Lord, for his gracious help 
and guidance.” 

“A fter these exercising painful times, doubts 
are apt to enter and fears to possess the mind, 
lest we have been mistaken in what we ap- 
prehended the Lord required of us to deliver, 
I say us, as I do not doubt that it has been 
the experience of many others as well, as 
mine. This ought to be carefully guarded 
against, lest the poor instrument sink below 
its service, by giving away its strength and 
sure defence. The soul’s armor and weapons 
being thus imprudently given away or cast 
off, our spirits are weaker than those of others, 
and consequently fall under them. Here that 
dominion, in which there is ability to teach, 
may be lost.” 

“At Folkstone the meetings were large ; 
but the life of religion mournfully low and 


and become willing to be|borne down, not only with these things com- 
and fed in the pasture of|monly called undue liberties with many, but 


also with the form of religion, without the 
I had, as it were, a 


I was favored with great openness upon the! threshing instrument put into my hands, and 


was enabled to discharge the service required, 
to my great ease and relief; for my spirit was 
exceedingly loaded and bowed down at that 
place. Oh! what a pity it is, that old pro- 
fessors, instead of being as pillars in the house 
of God, and as Aarons and Hurs, bearing part 
of the Lord’s great work, so happily and 
gloriously begun in the earth, should be a 
means of obstructing the same, and by the 
carnality of their spirits, burden and greatly 


Christ, sent in order to carry it on amongst 
mankind; thereby rendering themselves al- 
together unworthy to be named by his name, 
to taste of his dainties, or to live under this 
glorious manifestation of evangelical light 
and truth, to mankind. ; 

“Ts not the great design of the Almighty 
obvious, in gathering us a people into his 
fold, to sit under his teachings, and conse- 
quently under his glorious manifestation, 
showering upon us great plenty of rain from 
above, and heavenly dew as upon Hermon’s 
hills, that we might be as the garden of the 
Lord, full of. fruitful plants and fragrant 
flowers, sending forth a sweet smell; yea, 
to be asa fountain of gardens, and wells of 
living water, and streams from the goodly, 
beautiful mountains of Lebanon. But oh, how 
slowly doth this work go on! and what a 
little progress it hath yet made, to what was 
expected by those valiants, who first engaged 
against Babylon in the morning of our day, 
and made that kingdom shake! Many under 
the same profession in this day, are turned 
against the Truth, and at the same time that 
they pretend to maintain its course, are sup- 
porting and strengthening the kingdom of 
Babylon all in their power, which is exceed- 
ingly strange, and perhaps would not be be- 
lieved by hundreds that are really doing it. 
The reason is, they first of all have taken 
some draughts of the wine, out of Babylon’s 
golden cup, whereby they are so intoxicated 
as not to know what they are doing; so that, 
when they think they are serving God, they 
are serving Satan. Were not the Jews drunk 
with this cup, when they dreamed that God 
was their father, and at the same time were 
in reality of their father the devil, doing his 
works, where they thought they were doing 
God’s works? This woful mistake has been, 
and is almost general amongst mankind. 
When they suppress the measure of grace 
in themselves, and drink afew draughts as 
above said, they are then fit to follow anti- 
Christ whithersoever he will lead them. But 
he will take care, not to have much cross to 
the will of the flesh in his religion, lest they 
should be tempted to leave him; that being 
the very reason of the violence they have 
offered to the divine Witness, which formerly 
rose up against them in their minds, viz., 
because they saw if they followed that, the 
cross must be taken up, and self must be de- 
nied. At this they have stumbled; and al- 
though little sense is at present retained 
thereof, by reason of their intoxication, yet 
when they are summoned before the judgment 
seat of Christ, and the books come to be 
opened, all will then see things as they really 
are, which do not ai all change their natures, 
though, by the defect in the capacity before 
described, they be not seen or understood.” 

; (To be continued.) 


A life of humility and godly fear is the 
Christian’s duty and safety. 


THE FRIEND. 
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FIFTH MONTH 1, 1875. 


The Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia con-|the precious principles we- profess, and th 
vened at the usual hour on Second-day morn-|to promote the increase of sound doctrine 
ing, the 19th instant. During the interval|of righteousness in the earth, there will 
which elapsed previous to entering on the|many opportunities presented to such, of se: 
depress the Word of life in the messengers of business, a feeling of solemnity overspread Jing to individuals or to neighborhoods, bo 
the assembly, which was renewed at times|which may be adapted to their needs. 


during the course of its sittings. 


The representatives were all present but|is prepared to co-operate in all honest a 


three, for the absence of two of whom satis- 
factory reasons were assigned. 
The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings 
wereread. The trustees of the meeting-house 
property in Charleston, 8. C., had presented 
a statement to that body containing an ac- 
count of the present condition of the premises, 
ascertained during a recent visit of two of 
their number to that city. The grave-yard 
was found to be in reputable condition, but 
nothing remained of the meeting-house except 


cations that may be made for gratuitous | 
plies of such books. It is evident therefcy 
that the actual distribution will much depe | 
on the zeal manifested by Friends everywhf 
in this subject. If a lively concern rests 
the minds of our members to spread abre 


C 
report of the Book Committee shows tha 


well-directed efforts of this nature. The 

port of the Committee was satisfactory to 
meeting. The Meeting for Sufferings 
also sanctioned the publication of “ Frien 
in the Seventeenth Century,” an historic 
narrative prepared by Charles Evans; and 
a memoir of Jesse and Hannah Williay 
former members of Philadelphia Yearly Me 
ing. 
A bequest of $500 had been received fre 
the estate of our late friend Mary Ann Llojy 


the foundation walls, the building itself hav-|the interest of which was to be applied to t 
ing been burned in a great fire some years|distribution of the writings of Friends. 
ago. A statement of distraints from sever 
This lot was originally granted by George| Friends of Bradford Monthly Meeting, 
2nd, of England, to Thomas Kimberly, a|Bounty Tax, which they could not conscie 
Friend of Charleston. T. Kimberly afterwards |tiously pay, was the only evidence present 
became associated with other Friends as trus-|of suffering on account of our testimor 
tees, and the legal title has been regularly con-|against war. 
veyed down from them to the present trus-| The decease of our friend John M. Shar 
tees. Some supervision of it was jointly exer-|less, who was one the representatives of tl 
cised in last century by the Meetings for Suf-| Yearly Meeting in the Meeting for Suffering 
ferings of London and Philadelphia, though| was noted in their minutes; and a committ: 
the property never bélonged to either of those|was appointed to propose a successor. 
bodies. At the close of the revolutionary war| The unity and encouragement of the me¢ 
the former requested the latter to take the|ing was freely extended to its representatir 
sole charge, which it did, and has ever since] body. | 
retained, except during afew years, when the; After the appointment of a committee ¢ 
property was placed under the care of trus-|the Treasurer’s account, the session closed: 
tees in South Carolina. The invested funds,|a session in which, in the business transacte 
now -amounting to over $17,500, are the/there was scarcely to be observed a diffe 
gradual accumulation of a ground-rent of|ence of sentiment on any point. 
$100 per annum, issuing out of the rear val At the opening of the meeting on Third-ds 


tion of the lot, on which a dwelling-house was}morning, the representatives reported th 
erected by the tenant many years ago. they were united in proposing the re-appoir 
The trustees recommended an application|ment of Joseph Scattergood and Clarks 
to the legislature of South Carolina for au-|Sheppard as Clerk and assistant, which w 
thority to dispose of the whole or part of the|satisfactory to the meeting. 
lot, and to apply the proceeds, as well as the} The Queries and answers were read as f 
accumulated rents, &c., to the uso of meetings|as the 5th inclusive. The deficiencies in t 
and members of the Society of Friends else-|attendance of meetings, &., which were 1 
where; as there are no Friends now known /|ported to exist, elicited remarks from mat 
to be living in that city or State. Friends, designed to stir up our members 
The Yearly Meeting fully approved of this|greater faithfulness in these respects. / 
proposition, and a minute was made to that|/earnest concern prevailed that Zion mig 
purport. again shine forth in her ancient beauty, fre 
The report of the Book Committee showed |from those blemishes which are now apparen 
a considerably increased distribution of the}and it was shown that this would only be t 
approved writings of Friends during the past|case as the individual members were mia 
year. In addition to keeping up the supply | willing to bow to the cross of Christ, and 
of books heretofore published, they had issued|follow in humble obedience the guidance 
a new and enlarged edition of Thomas Scat-|His Spirit. The prevalence in our meetin 
tergood’s Journal, an account of Wm. Penn’s|of a lively spiritual exercise for the arising 
religious visit in Holland and Germany, and|the Divine life and power, was referred 10 
a pamphlet containing extracts from the writ-|one means of drawing to those gatherin 
ings of George Fox. They had also printed|such as had been lukewarm and earele 
in pamphlet form the First and Second pro-|Much valuable counsel was administered | 
positions of Barclay’s Apology, and the Fifth|several subjects. Emphatic testimony w 
and Sixth propositions. The duties of this}borne to the solid foundation and importan 
Committee are to attend to the printing and|of those testimonies to plainness and sii 
publication of such works as have been or|plicity, which had ever distinguished our & 
may be approved by the Meeting for Suffer-|ciety. The trae ground of these was shov 
ings, which includes many of the standard|to be the constraining influence of the Spit 
writings of Friends, and to consider all appli-'of Christ, which from generation to genet 


a 
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had operated on the hearts of the mem- 
, Showing them that unless they submit- 
in simple faith to its requirings, their re- 
us growth would beobstructéd. Reference 
made to a delusive spirit which had gone 
1 in the Society, one of whose fruits was 
ight these testimgnies as affected singu- 
ies; and Friends were earnestly warned 
atch against it. 
mong the special 
1 of caution to thosé of our members who 
joined the Farmers’ Granges, and a fear 
expressed that the associations connected 
ewith would prove} injurious to their 
tual interests. \ 

autions were also given as to the attend- 
. of places of diversion—a term which it 
believed in these days applied to places 
contemplated in former years ; to the use 
owers at funerals; and to the practice into 
ch some haye fallen of taking off their 
at such times, as a sign of respect. ‘lhe 
iment was expressed that, if we let fall 
e rights of which we now enjoy peaceable 
ession through the sufferings of our fore- 
ers, the time may come in which our 
dren may be brought into suffering to re- 
| them. 

owards the latter part of the meeting the 
ing of good which had prevailed became 
ewhat dissipated. It was thought that 
were no longer in “condition rightly to 
sider such weighty subjects as yet re- 
ned on the Queries,” and a proposition to 
urn prevailed. 
‘session was thus somewhat marred, yet 
‘e was reason to be thankful for the degree 
1elp extended while considering the state 
he Society, and endeavoring to preserve 
members from the snares of an unwearied 
my, and recalling those who had wan- 
ad. " 
in Fourth-day the remaining queries and 
wers were read. A degree of religious ex- 
se was felt, which enabled the meeting 
sfactorily to transact its business. A cau- 
. was spread as to the impropriety of those 
ose gifts as ministers had not been recog- 
x1 by their brethren at home, or whose 
munications had been disapproved, going 
distant meetings on their own responsi- 
ty to labor therein; and in this connection 
ecial reference was made to some of those 
ed ‘General Meetings,” in which min- 
rs of other religious Societies participated, 
where practices were admitted which we 
ld not believe to be true fruits of the Hea- 
ly Vine, but rather the resalt of a mixed 


on noted, was a 


‘he close connection between our testi- 
nies was pointed out, and the belief was 
ressed that the departure from the plain 
ss in many of our young men, had opened 
way for their attendance at other places 
vorship than our own. 

.ttention was called to the necessity in 
iness as well as other things, of heeding 
directing and restraining influences of the 
rit of Truth; for want of this, many have 
n involved in great difficulties, to their 
1 perplexity and distress, and the serious 
drance of their religious growth. 

‘riends were advised to practice greater 
nomy in their entertainments and ex. 
ses at the time of marriage. A Friend 
ma distant Yearly Meeting, spoke of a 
toration of unity throughout the Society, 


nly to be attained by a gathering to the: 


fundamental principle of attention to the|large the size of the Committee to be ap- 


Light of Christ in the heart. 

In the answers to the Annual Queries, 
among the deceased ministers and elders was 
the name of Phebe Thomas, an elder, at the 
unusually advanced age of more than 104 

ears. 

Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting informed 
that it had taken the meeting at Atlantic 
City, under its care, as an indulged meeting, 
to be held on First-days during the bathing 
season ; and that it had exercised supervision 
of it by a Committee. 

The reports on the use of spirituous liquors 
showed that 38 of our members bad taken 
them as a beverage during the past year ; and 
of these a very few appeared to use them ha- 
bitually. The number reported during the 
last 26 years was stated to vary from 29 to 
81—making the yearly average for the whole 
period of 54. The exhibit© was considered 
very encouraging, and the subject was again 
recommended to the careof subordinate meet- 
ings—with the advice to avoid the unneces- 
sary use of all intoxicating liquors. It was 
believed that ifthe practice pursued by Friends 
of thus bringing home to each member the 
subject of indulgence in intoxicating drinks, 
by making an annual inquiry, were adopted 
by other bodies of religious professors, a great 
change for the better would take place in the 
community. 

A communication was read from the ex- 


pointed. 

The whole subject was considered at con- 
siderable length. Reference was made to the 
importance of doing nothing which would 
lessen in parents the sense of responsibility 
for the education of their own children, and 
the obligation which rests upon them to 
make sacrifices in accomplishing it. <A lively 
concern was felt that parents should seek 
above all things to promote the religious 
welfare of their children, by instructing them 
in a careful attention to the monitions of the 
Spirit of Christ in their hearts ; and by care- 
fully guarding them against all hurtful things. 

The report of the Committee to examine 
the Treasurer’s account was approved. 

On Sixth-day, an appointment was made of 
a Committee of two from each Quarterly 
Meeting, to encourage Friends in supporting 
schools under the care of members, in accord- 
ance with the concern of the Meeting. The 
report from the Indian Committee was inter- 
esting and satisfactory, showing the vigilant 
care which had been exercised, that legislative 
enactments should not contain such provision® 
as would be unjust or injurious to the inter- 
ests of that people; and also the continued 
supervision of the boarding school establish- 
ed among them. 

The Westtown School report showed a 
favorable condition of that Institution. The 
religious character of the concern of the Yearly 


ecutors of Henry H. Mosher, a Friend of| Meeting was manifested in the remarks that 


Though the comfort of|Brooklyn, New York, with an extract from 


his will, in which he bequeathed portions of 
his estate, estimated to amount to more than 
$10,000, to each of the Yearly Meetings of 
New York, Philadelphia, New England, and 
Qhio,-in unity. with London. Yearly Meeting ; 
the money if accepted to be placed under the 
care of Trustees, and the interest used in 
printing and distributing writings calculated 
to spread the doctrines held by early Friends. 
Some hesitation was felt as to the acceptance 
of the trust; partly on account of the care 
and responsibility involved in the faithful 
Carrying out of its provisions; but much 
more, lest thereby the Yearly Meeting should 
seem in any degree to compromise its posi- 
tion, or weaken the force of those testimonies 
and remonstrances it had felt constrained to 
utter in former years against changes which 
had been introduced into London Yearly 
Meeting. On considering the subject, the 
prevailing sentiment was, that the acceptance 
of the money would not convey such an im- 
plication, and authority was given to the 
Treasurer of the Yearly Meeting to receive 
it, when paid over by the executors. 

On Fifth-day, meetings for worship were 
held as usual, in three of the houses, in the 
forenoon. In the sitting for business in the 
afternoon, the reports on education showed 
the whole number of children of school age 
to be 957, of whom about two-thirds were 
being educated by teachers in membership 
with us. 

The report of the Committee of the Yearly 
Meeting appointed on this subject a year ago, 
proposed that the meeting should appropriate 
$1,000, to be expended as might be needed, 
by a committee of one from each Quarterly 
Meeting, in assisting those meetings which 
might require aid in carrying out the concern 
of the Yearly Meeting for the guarded edu- 
cation of our children. This recommenda- 
tion was adopted, with the conclusion to en- 


were made, approving the care of the Com- 
mittee having it in charge, and encouraging 
them to a continued faithful performance of 
their duty. 

The minute of advice, embodying the ex- 
ercise of Friends when considering the. state- 
of society, prepared by a few Friends set apart 
for that service, was truly edifying and re- 
freshing. Much solemnity covered the as- 
sembly during the greater part of the sitting ; 
and towards its close grateful acknowledg- 
ments of this favor were expressed by several 
Friends. After reading the minute of adjourn- 
ment the meeting ended in that solemn silence, 
which is caused by the overshadowing of Di- 
vine Goodness, and is the crowning evidence 
of Heavenly favor. 

We believe that this Yearly Meeting has 
been one of unusual comfort and harmony of 
feeling, in which, there was a living concern 
for the building up of the waste places in our 
own borders, a rallying to the fundamental 
doctrine of obedience to the Light of Christ 
in the soul as the appointed way to salva- 
tion, and an earnest desire that the children 
and younger members might be preserved 
from the dangers that beset them, and grow 
up to be faithful witnesses for the Lord and 
His cause. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—The Occidental and Oriental steamship 
line have chartered the White Star line steamers Belgie, 
Celtic and Oceanic for service between San Francisco 
and China and Japan. The Oceanic has already sailed 
for Hong Kong by way of the Suez Canal. No vessel 
of her size has ever passed throngh the canal. 

The select committee on foreign loans has reported 
to the House of Commons that the documents which 
appeared in the Times and in the News were published 
by permission of the chairman. It thus appears that 
the conductors of those papers were free from blame in 
the matter. 

On the 23d ult. the motion of Dr. Kenealy impugn- 
ing the verdicts of the juries in the Tichborne trials, 
was taken up in the House of Commons. So great a 
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concourse of people assembled that it was deemed pru- | 
dent to station a large number of extra policemen about 
the building. Dr. Kenealy spoke three hours in sup- 
port of the motion, which was opposed by Disraeli and | 
others. John Bright reviewed the evidence given on} 
the trials, and declared that he could not but agree with 
the jury in their verdicts. The motion that a royal | 
Commissioner should be appointed to investigate the 
circumstances attending the Tichborne trials was then 
rejected by an almost unanimous vote. 

Lord Northbrook, the Viceroy of India, has issued a 
proclamation deposing the Guicowar of Baroda, declar- | 
ing him and his issue precluded from all rights apper- 
taining to sovereignty of the country, and compelling | 
the Guicowar and his family to select a place for their | 
internment in British India. 

The Viceroy says this measure is based, indepen- 
dently of the recent trial of the Guicowar, upon his, 
notorious misconduct, gross misgovernment, and. inca- 
pacity. Furthermore the restoration of the Guicowar 
would be detrimental to the interests of Baroda. 

The Viceroy will select a member. of the Guicowar’s 
family to reign. 

The colliery owners of South Wales have agreed to 
throw open pits to the miners at a reduction of fifteen 
per cent. in wages. 

Liverpool, 4th mo. 26th.—Uplands cotton, 7§ a 8d. ; 
Orleans, 84d. Breadstuffs quiet. 

The citizens of Glasgow are raising funds for the 
erection of a monument to Dr. Livingstone the African 
explorer. The subscriptions are limited to £5 each. 

The French Minister of Public Instruction has ap- 
pointed Judge Cambert as special commissioner to ex- 
amine and report on the American systems of education. 
Cambert will visit Washington and New York, and 
also attend the Philadelphia Exhibition in 1876, in 
connection with which he will receive special instruc- , 
tions from France. ; 

The use of tobacco in the public schools of France 
has been prohibited. 

The French Geographical Society has presented a 
gold medal to the family of Captain Hall, in commem- 
oration of the labors of the Arctic explorer. 

The Moniteur says there is no doubt that President ' 
Thiers will be elected to the Senate by many depart- 
ments, and may possibly be chosen to preside over that 
Body: in which event he is sure to have the position for 

ife. 

The paper circulation of the Bank of France aggre- 
gates a total of 2,641,081,935 francs, Specie payments 
are nominally suspended, but such is the public confi- | 
dence in the bank’s stability, that its notes are of nearly 
the same value as gold and silver coin. 

The lower House of the Prussian Diet has passed the 
bill abrogating those clauses of the Constitution which 
allow the independent administration of ecclesiastical 
affairs, the unimpeded intercourse of religious bodies 
with their superiors, and freedom of clerical appoint-_ 
ments. . 

The police authorities of Posen have notified all the 
Ursuline sisters in that district, who are not natives of 
Germany, that they must leave the country within two 
months. 

Advices from the City of Mexico, to the 12th ult., 
state that the President in his address at the opening of 
Congress, deplored the prejudices and spirit of bigotry 
which still opposed the progress of reform. He an- 
nounced that measures would be submitted making 
education compulsory, and providing for a normal col- 
lege for female teachers. 

The Archbishops of Mexico, Guadalajara and Michoa- 
can have issued an address in regard to the recent laws 
affecting the Church in Mexico. They enjoin on the 
clergy and people moderation and respect for the au- 
thorities, and advise Catholics to be patient and act as 
Christians under their trials. 

Advices from Havana report that a large number of 
insurgents have entered the jurisdiction of Sagua where 
they have destroyed seven large plantations, and com- 
mitted other outrages. Another insurgent cavalry 
corps of 1500 men is operating in the eastern part of 
the jurisdiction of Colon. 

Travellers from Europe report that a marked change 
has come over the old Roman Catholic countries, and 
that Protestant preaching is now permitted and listened 
to almost every where, even in Spain, which was last to 
yield to the spirit of toleration. 

Railway communication in Russia is increasing 
rapidly. Twelve thousand miles are open to traffic in 
that country, while three thousand more are in the 
course of construction. 

' Letters of sympathy from the Roman Catholic bishops 


of Great Britain to the bishops of Germany and Swit-|made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 


zerland have been published. The letters to the Swiss 
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bishops are especially severe in condemnation of the 
Old Catholic movement. 

Unitep Sratres.—Winter wheat, according to the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington, is, as a 
whole, much below the status of the crop one year ago. 
Between the thirty-sixth and fortieth parallels of lati- 
tude, in the more exposed situations, the crop has been 
injured by alternate freezing and thawing in a greater 
or less degree. There is an apparent increase of about 
seven per cent. in the areas of winter wheat. 

There were 580 deaths in New York city last week, 
and 354 in Philadelphia. 

The Philadelphia Zoological Garden was opened to 
the public on the first of Seventh mo, 1874, and from 
that date to 3d mo. Ist, 1875, a period of eight months, 
the number of admissions was 227,557, and the receipts 
from that source were $48,099. The collection of ani- 
mals is receiving care accessions by purchase and 
donations from individuals. 

‘There were 2271 vessels built in the United States in 
1873, and in 1874, 2147. The highest number previous 
to the war was 2047 in 1855. As regards steamers, the 
highest number built in any year before the war was 
281, in 1854, while last year the number was 404. 
Compared as to tonnage, the shipping built in 1859 
was 156,601 tons; in 1874, 432,725. 

The Louisiana sugar planters are now more prosper- 
ous than at any time since the war. The yield for 
1874 was 140,000 hogsheads against 103,000 the pre- 
ceding year, while the crop was made very economi- 
cally and commanded fair prices. 

The cotton production of the United States for the 
last three years, is stated to aggregate about 11,750,000 
bales. 

The strike in the anthracite coal region of Pennsy]- 
vania has continued a long time. It is said that dis- 
sensions have appeared among the unemployed miners 
and it is anticipated they will soon resume work. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 26th ult. New York.—Awmerican gold, 115}. U.S. 
sixes, 1881, registered, 121$; do. coupons, 1234; do. 
1868, 121% ; coupons, 1222; do 5 per cents, 115} a 1164. 
Superfine flour, $4.60 a $4.85 ; State extra, $5.10 a $5.40; 
finer brands, $6 a $9.35. «No. 1 Chicago spring wheat, 
$1.28; No. 2 do., $1.18; red western, $1.29 a $1.30. 
Oats, 74 a 76 cts. Rye, 95 a 97 cts. for Canada, and 
$1.04 for State. Western yellow corn, 92 cts.; southern 
white 95 cts.; western mixed, 90 cts. Philadelphia.— 
For uplands and New Orleans cotton, 163 a 17} cts. 
Superfine flour, $4.00 a $4.25; extras, $4.50 a $4.76 ; 
finer brands, $5.50 a $8.00. Red wheat, $1.30 a $1.35 ; 
white, $1.42 a $1.50. Rye, $1.05 a $1.08. Yellow and 
mixed corn, 90 cts. Oats, 72a75 cts. Lard, 153 a 16 
cts. Clover-seed, 11} a 12} cts. About 2100 beef cattle 
sold at 5 a 84 cts. per lb. gross; and 8000 sheep at 6 a 
8 cts. per lb. gross. Hogs, $11 a $13.70 per 100 lbs. 
net. Baltimore.—Superfine flour, $4.50 a $4.75; extray 
$5 a $5.12; finer brands, $5.50 a $8. No. 1 western 
amber wheat, $1.83; western red, $1.31; No. 2 spring 
wheat, $1.18 a $1.19. Western mixed corn, 89 cts. ; 
yellow, 90 cts. ; white, 92 cts. Oats, 68a 78 cts. Rye, 
$1.12 a $1.15. Chicago.—No.1 spring wheat, $1.05; 
No. 2 do., $1.02; No. 3 do., 96 cts. No. 2 mixed corn, 
74 cts. No. 2 rye, $1.07. Lard, $15.70 per 100 Ibs. 
St. Louis.— No. 2 winter red wheat, $1.34 a $1.36; 
No. 2 spring, $1.05. No. 2 corn, 72 a 73 cts. Oats, 
623 a 64 cts. Spring barley, $1.35. Rye, $1.06 a $1.08. 
Lard, 153 cts. 


A women Friend wishes a situation in a family, or 
private school, as teacher. Apply to the Office of “The 
Friend.” ' 


Just Published and for Sale at Friends’ Book Store, 
No. 304 Arch Street Philadelphia, 


FRIENDS IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 


BY 
CHARLES Evans, M. D. 
This is an octavo of over Six Hundred Pages. 


Bound in cloth $2.00. Half bound in Turkish morocco 
$2.50. Postage 48 cts. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 


Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WortH- 
In@Ton, M. D.. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 


Managers. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Segssron of the School will comm 
on Second-day the 3rd of 5th month. 


: 


Pupils who have been regularly entered and who 
by the cars from Philadelphia, can obtain tickets 


the depot of the West Chester and Philadelphia 
road, corner of Thirty-first and Chestnut streets, 
giving their names to the Ticket-agent there, wh 
furnished with a list of the pupils for that purpose. 
such case the passage, including the stage fare from 
Railroad Station, will be charged at the School, 
paid for with’ the other incidental charges at the el 
of the term. ‘Tickets can also be procured of the T 
surer, 304 Arch street. Conveyances will be at 
Street Roap Srarron on Second and Third-days, 
3rd and 4th of the month, to meet the trains that 1 
Philadelphia at 7.50 and 10 a. M., and 12.10 and 
P.M. 
fG@S Baggage may be left either at Thirty-first a 
Chestnut streets or at Eighteenth and Market. If] 
at the latter place, it must be put under the care 
H. Alexander & Sons, who will convey it thence 
Thirty-first and Chestnut at a charge of 10 cents j 
trunk, to be paid to them. Those who prefer can ha 
their baggage sent for to any place in the built-up p 
of the City, by sending word on the day previc 
(through the post-office or otherwise) to H. Alexand 
& Sons, N. E. corner of 18th and Market Sts. Th 
charge'in such case for taking baggage to Thirty-fi 
and Chestnut streets, will be 25 cents per trunk. EF 
the same charge they will also collect baggage from 
other railroad depots, if the checks are left at their off 
corner of 18th and Market Sts. Baggage put unc 
their care, if properly marked, will not require any 
tention from the owners, either at the West Philad 
phia depot, or at the Street Road Station, but will 
forwarded direct to the School. It may not always 
on the same train as the owner, but it will go on 1 
same day, provided the notice to H. Alexander & Sc 
reaches them in time. ; 


DuRING THE SEssIon, passengers for the School w 
be met at the Street Road Station, on the arrival of t 
first train from the City, every day except First-day 
and small packages for the pupils, if left at Frien 
Book Store, No. 304 Arch street, will be forward 
every Sixth-day at 12 o’clock, and the expense charg 
in their bills. i 

Fourth month 21st, 1875. 


Drep, at his residence, near Harrisville, Harris 
Co., Ohio, on the 12th of First month, 1875, Jam 
McGratt, in the 77th year of his age, a member 
Short Creek Monthly Meeting. ; 
, suddenly, at her residence, near Smithfie 
Jefferson Co., Ohio, on the 7th of Third month, 18 
Resecca D., wife of Finley W. McGrew, in the 5i 
year of her age, a member of Short Creek Montl 
Meeting. ‘a 
, at her. residence in Lincoln, Addison Co., V 
mont, on the 17th of 3d month, 1875, EnizaBr 
PURINTON, an esteemed member and elder of Star! 
boro Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the 87th year 
her age. This dear Friend endured a protracted illn 
with much patience and Christian resignation, expre 
ing at times a desire that she might be favored to w 
with patience her appointed time. She was firmly 
tached to the principles and practices of early Friends, a 
was noted in the vicinity fur her kindness in providi 
: home under her own roof for the destitute and hon 
ess. 


, at the residence of her son-in-law, Jacob 
Bell, in the City of Rochester, N. Y., on the 6th day 
4th month, 1875, in the 82d year of her Sar. 
SPRAGUE, widow of the late Benoni Gprasdene ménml 
of Rochester Monthly Meeting. 
, at Haddonfield, N. J., on Second-day mornii 
the 12th ult., Wi~L1AM CowPERTHWAITE, in the 8- 
year of his age, a member of the Monthly Meetin 
Friends of Philadelphia. Early in life he was ie 
the Lord’s Holy Spirit, and brought under concern _ 
his soul’s salvation. He was often found in retirem: 
from the world, and though it was his portion to p: 
through many trials and discouragements, yet he ma 
tained his integrity. His attachment to the anei 
doctrines of the Society was sincere; and haying ¢ 
deavored to fulfil his duty through life, he was prepat 
through mercy for his final change. A few days pri 
to his decease, he remarked that there was “nothing 
his way,” and committed his “ dear children to the,le 
of their Divine Master,” with other endearing a 
tendering expressions.’ “The memory of the dp st 
blessed.” ‘ae 
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